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FIXING, 


At a recent meeting of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, a member showed 
a number of silver albumen prints, which 
were of a soft brown warm tone and quite 
rich in appearance. The method employed 
consists in toning the prints after fixing, in- 
stead of the usual plan. 

They are printed deeper than usual, and 
immediately on removal from the frames, 
without any washing whatever, are placed 
in the hypo solution of ordinary strength, 
where they assume an ugly foxy red color ; 
but by subjecting them to a toning bath of 
gold mixed in the usual way, but some- 
what stronger and without the alkali, they 
gradually acquire the rich warm brown 
color, and if the toning operation be car- 
ried still further, purple and black tones 
may be secured. 

It was found that better results were had 
when the paper employed was only thinly 
albumenized. A strong nitrate of silver 
bath also gave richer results than when the 
paper was floated on a weak solution. 

The doubly albumenized papers did not 
give good results at all. 

We call attention to the process, not on 
account of its value, though interesting, but 
because it calls to mind a method which 
we hear sometimes well spoken of by the 
older photographers, of toning and fixing 
in the same bath, and: the: question: has 





been asked whether it would advantage 
to revive the process. 

Undoubtedly the prints of those by-gone 
days were beautiful, having those soft brown 
tones which are no longer the fashion, and, 
to judge by the appearance of some speci- 
mens we have seen, which have escaped 
the ravages of time, have a good claim to 
permanency. 

The formula was to take 8 ounces of 
hyposulphite and dissolve it in 16 ounces 
of water ; then. 20 grains of chloride of gold 
dissolved in two ounces of water. 

The gold was added to the hypo in small 
quantities at a time with constant stirring : 
next, asolution of 2drachms of silver nitrate 
in 2 ounces of water was added in a like 
manner. After standing for several hours, 
the solution, when filtered, was ready for 
use. 

The prints were taken from the frames 
and, without washing, as in the experiment 
above, placed in the bath, where they ac- 
quired the foxy red color, which gradually 
changed to brown, purple and black. The 
toning was slow and tedious, and frequently 
required hours for completion. 

The prints were afterwards washed as 
usual. The bath was seldom made up 
fresh, but added to from time to time. 

It is probable that the sulphur, liberated 
by the acidity of the bath, effected the 
black tones. 

It was necessary to print much deeper 
than we do now-a-days, and we believe the 
silver bath in those days was considerably 
stronger than itis now. This agrees with 
the experience of the gentlemen referred 
to. The albumen coating on the paper was 
also not as concentrated as the samples 
now employed. This also agrees. 

It is.therefore not likely that photogra- 
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phers will revert either to the old method 
or adopt the plan to which we have called 
attention. The reasons are obvious: the 
latter might, however, be useful in an 


| emergency, if, by any mishap, the prints 


should be improperly toned, in order to 
give them a better color, and is therefore 
worth remembering. 





(Read at the Meeting of the Franklin Institute, May, 1886.)° 


OOLOR-SENSITIVE PHOTOGRAPHIO PLATES. 


BY FRED. E. 














IVES. 


Ordinary 
Photograph. 


Chlorophyll 


Process. 


Eosine 
Process. 


Chlorophy]-Eosine 
Process. 


[The negatives were too intense for accurate process reproduction ; the relative intensity in red and 
yellow-green is much greater than the illustration shows. ] 


The subject of color-sensitive photogra- 
phic plates has received a great deal of at- 
tention during the past year or two, but 
there has been and is still a great diversity 
of opinion in regard to the capabilities of 
the various color-sensitizers. In illustra- 
tion of this fact, I will mention that Bec- 
querel, who first tried chlorophyl, stated 
that with it he made plates from one-fifth 
to one-tenth as sensitive to the red of the 
spectrum as to the blue or violet ; Dr. Vo- 
gel estimated that eosine-stained plates 
were eight times more sensitive to the yel- 
low green of the spectrum than to the blue; 
I myself stated that plates stained with 





myrtle-chlorophyl, according to my pub- 
lished method, required even less exposure 
through a yellow glass than eosine plates. 
Capt. Abney stated that, according to his 
experience, stained plates were always 
many times more sensitive to blue and 
violet than to any other color, and many 
persons have believed that the color sensi- 
tizers acted more by reducing the blue and 
violet sensitiveness than by actually in- 
creasing the sensitiveness to other colors. 

For the purpose of proving the capabili- 
ties of chlorophyl and eosine, I have made 
four photographs of the lime-light spec- 
trum, one ona plain emulsion plate, one 
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on a chlorophyl-stained plate, one on an 
eosine-stained plate, and one on a plate 
stained with both chlorophyl and eosine. 
The spectrum was projected by means of 
an optical lantern, and a flint glass prism, 
with a slit measuring one-fifth of an inch. 
It will be understood that the different 
colors have not exactly the same relative 
intensity in the spectrum that they have in 
the solar spectrum, but the difference is 
insignificant. Short wires were placed so 
as to cast shadows on the sensitive plate, 
to aid in the comparison of results ; some 
of these wires, which I have marked, oc- 
cupy the position of Fraunhofer lines in the 
solar spectrum. All plates were prepared 
with the same collodion bromide emulsion, 
and received the same exposure and devel- 
opment. , 

The plain emulsion plate shows very 
little action, except in the blue, violet and 
ultra-violet ; the maximum of sensitiveness 
is in the middle of the violet. (It should 
be noted here that with gelatine bromide 
dry plates, the maximum of sensitiveness 
is in the indigo blue, about G, and they 
are also relatively more sensitive to green 
and yellow.) 

The chlorophy] plate showsa very strong 
action all through the visible spectrum, 
strongest in the red, orange and dark 
green; weaker in the blue and violet, and 
weakest in the yellow green. In the red, 
below C, the plate shows about five times 
as much sensitiveness as in any part of the 
violet ; in the orange-red, twice as much; 
in the yellow-green, one-half as much; and 
in the dark-green, one and one-half times 
as much. The violet sensitiveness appears 
to be slightly reduced near H. This ex- 
periment proves that my chlorophyl plates 
are remarkably sensitive to all colors, as I 
have many times asserted that they were, 
and that they are twenty-five to fifty times 
more color-sensitive than those which Bec- 
querel employed in his experiments. They 
are probably 400 or 500 times more sensi- 
tive to red than the same collodion emul- 
sion plates without chlorophyl. 

The eosine plate shows no action in the 
red and orange, very little in the yellow, a 
great deal in the yellow-green, and consid- 
erable in the dark-green. The action of 





eosine is strongest exactly when the action 
of chlorophyl is weakest; it gives about 
the same degree of sensitiveness to yellow- 
green that chlorophyl gives to red, but in a 
broader band. The violet sensitiveness 
appears to be exactly the same as in an 
unstained plate. 

The chlorophyl-eosine plate shows by far 
the most remarkable result of all. Neither 
sensitizer appears to have retarded the ac- 
tion of the other, but rather to have aided 
it, so that the weakest portion of this photo- 
graph below B is stronger than the strong- 
est portion in the blue and violet! Nearly 
a year ago I recommended that chlorophyl 
and eosine be used together in practical 
isochromatic photography, and this exper- 
iment proves that the combination pos- 
sesses the advantages which I claimed for 
it. 

I have found that in order to secure the 
best results with the chlorophyl-eosine pro- 
cess, fresh, strong blue myrtle chlorophyl 
solution must be used, and the amount of 
eosine must be strictly limited ; otherwise, 
the plate will not be so sensitive to yellow 
and to blue-green. I now prefer to apply 
the eosine by simply tinting with it water 
in which the plate is to be washed after ap- 
plying a plain solution of chlorophyll. I 
have an over-exposed negative of a bright 
chromo card which I made on one of these 
chlorophyl-eosine plates, with an exposure 
of one minute in the light of a coal oil lamp, 
having a single small argand burner and 
nickel reflector. Nocolorscreen was used, 
but owing to the yellowness of the coal oil 
flame, all the colors have photographed 
correctly. 

A plate prepared with the same emulsion 
without chlorophyl, with same exposure 
and development, showed only the high 
lights of the picture very faintly. 


-— 
—_ 


STILL LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY JOHN BARTLETT. 


The power of invention is generally de- 
nied the photographer. He must, we are 
told, take things just as he finds them. His 
pictures are actual transcripts from nature, 
nothing else, unmodified by any touch of 
his own. Therefore, what claim has he to 
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be accounted an artist? All that can be 
accorded him is a certain amount of selec- 
tive ability in securing the best possible 
under the circumstances. The discordant 
elements which accident often introduces 
to mar the lovely scenes of nature, and 
which the artist may easily exclude, and 
preserve the harmony of the view, at best 
can only be modified by the photographer, 
very often not to his entire satisfaction. 

Now, while we are sure there are many 
photographic landscapes, which are perfect 
in artistic beauty, yet we must confess 
that the unsightly objects which man, and 
sometimes nature herself obtrude, make 
us wish that the sensitive film had the 
power of rejecting what is out of harmony 
with the view. 

There is, however, one branch of photo- 
graphy in which the inventive faculty may 
have considerable scope ; which, to borrow 
aterm from painting, we may call “ Still 
Life Photography.’’ Here the material is 
directly under control ; here is room enough 
for the exercise of taste in composition ; 
here one is not limited to mere selection 
of the best possible, but the artistic feeling 
may combine and contrast and rearrange 
until the very idea the mind has may be 
embodied in an actual picture. 

Broadly considered, still life may be 
made to include a variety of subjects ; the 
groupings of flowers and fruit ; the arrange- 
ment of vases, urns, bronzes, statuary, 
bric-a-brac and musical instruments, as 
well as the representation of domestic 
scenes and incidents of every day life. 

It is surprising what pleasing results can 
be secured by the employment of just such 
articles as are in every day use. 

The fireplace with the wood and the coal 
scuttle, and the tongs, and the dust brush 
and pan, is common-place enough, but 
what a charming little picture can be 
made by grouping about it these simple 


things in their proper relation to one an- | 


other, and if we have puss dozing on 
guard we give an extra touch of domestic 
interest to the picture. 

It is impossible to give any direct rules 
for arrangement to produce a pleasing ef- 
fect. At first we shall have some difficulty 
in grouping to our taste, but it is surprising 








how soon the faculty is developed of seeing 
the different things in their relation to one 
another. It seems almost as if they had a 
previous connection, and we were merely 
bringing them together again. Different 
parts of the most diverse things will fit in 
and adapt themselves to one another, and 
become helps to pictorial effect rather than 
the hindrances we at first supposed them 
to be. 

I imagine it is just like rhyme and metre 
are to the poet—in the beginning obstruc- 
tions to the freedom of his thought, but as 
he progresses the pleasant channels into 
which his ideas easily flow. 

Composition is making one thing out of 
several things. A book or poem is only 
made up of words arranged in a certain 
way, but it is the arrangement which 
gives it value as a work of genius, and so 
a photograph or painting is an arrange- 
ment of forms and shades; but it is the 
manner in which they are grouped and 
contrasted which gives it claim to being 
called artistic. 

There is no design in a load of stones 
dumped out of the cart; it is only when 
the stones are set in appropriate form and 
manner in the beautiful edifice that we see 
the idea of the architect gradually unfold. 

And so in the still life picture a hap- 
hazard bringing together of all sorts of 
things is not picture making. We must 
study the relation of parts and the general 
harmony of the whole. 

One fault we are apt to fall into at the 
beginning is the idea that we should have 
a symmetric balance ; that the centre figure 
should be relieved by having figures of one 
height on either side. : 

Such an arrangement is monotonous and 
unpleasant. There should be a balance, 
but it should be a balance of the masses. 

We must always look on our group as a 
picture, and try to secure a broad massing 
of the lights and shades. 

There must be a principal light and a 
principal dark, and a gradation in each. 

We must remember that the light upon 
objects can be subdued by placing them in 
the shadow of other objects. A dark thing 
is relieved and brought out more promi- 
nently by placing it before a light one as 
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a background, and so we can set off a light 
thing before a dark background. Glass, 
for instance, should always be placed be- 
fore something dark to show its peculiar 
quality. 

Another fault we are apt to fall into is 
over-crowding our picture. Too much de- 
tail detracts from the general interest. It 
is best to express our ideas in the fewest 
possible terms, consistent with clearness, 
in writing as well as in photography. 

Concerning the choice of a subject, it is 
impossible to give anything but sugges- 
tion. 

A line or two from the poets will fre- 
quently give us subjects to work upon. 
Keats, in his ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’’ furnishes 
a beautiful picture of a table set with good 
things, and in the well-known lines— 


“ Gather the rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And these same flowers which smile to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying”— 


could we not represent the idea by placing 
upon a table a bunch of flowers, either in 
a vase or lying as if just gathered, and an 
hour glass and sickle to represent time, and 
perhaps an old worn book. 

I think such a photograph would make 
a good picture, quite as suggestive, if not 
more so, than a painting by one of the 
Dutch masters, which I remember seeing, 
representing a young girl lying sick in 
bed, and the attendant physician seek- 
ing to determine the cause of her malady, 
while a little picture of cupid above the 
head board, with a sly expression on his 
face, seems to be trying to give the hint 
that the affection is heart trouble. 

Concerning the background to be em- 
ployed we can merely say it should be ap- 
propriate, leaving the selection to your 
taste and judgment. 

A plain quiet background into which the 
objects blend softly, is effective ; but fre- 
quently beautifully arranged drapery in 
graceful folds adds much to the charms of 
the picture. 

In the arrangement of the light it is hardly 
necessary to say, avoid violent reflections 
from polished surfaces, nor need we cau- 
tion you against the false taste of stopping 





out the background of the negative with 
opaque color. Ifthe background has radi- 
cal defects, reject the negative at once. 
The harsh outline of the objects against 
the light background, no matter how skill- 
fully done, is unpleasant, and even if you 
should print in another background, the 
figures lack that soft blending into it which 
is so agreeable in a picture. 

The use of a very small stop to secure 
excessive sharpness is not advisable, the 
foreground should be full of detail, but the 
more distant objects in the group will be 
improved in softness if they do not cut 
sharp against the background. Use, there- 
fore,a moderate sized stop only. In nature 
we can hardly say there is outline. It is, in 
truth, only shade on shade. 

In conclusion, let us say that the study in 
the grouping of still life subjects is the best 
school for training our eye to the selection 
of artistic landscapes. The practice it gives 
will enable us to quicker determine the re- 
lation of parts in securing pictorial effect. 


-— 
-_ 


CHLORIDE OF GOLD. 
By WIL.LIAM BELL, Lehigh University. 


Take— 


Nitric Acid... ... 
Muriatic Acid ... 
One gold dollar. 


Dissolve and evaporate to dryness, being 
careful not to overheat (if overheated, the 
acid will be driven off and metallic gold 
deposited, necessitating re-dissolving in 
above acids and evaporating). Dissolve 
the product in 25 ounces water, adding 1 
ounce of acetate of soda ; the solution will 
contain 2 grs. chloride of gold to the ounce. 
The above amount will tone from fifty to 
sixty sheets of paper. In toning, take— 





2 drachms. 
8 drachms. 


Above solution. ... .- 

Water 
Add bicarbonate of soda until solution feels 
slippery to the fingers. Prints should be 
toned until the red color just disappears 
for warm tints, but for blue black tones it 
should be carried further. 

This bath can be used for several days, 
adding to the bath chloride gold solution at 
the rate of 1 grain to the sheet of albumen 
paper. The writer prefers making up a 
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new bath for daily use. The saving of the 
golc. in used baths can be done by proto- 
sulphate of iron precipitation, but is a rather 
long process. I give a method I employ. 
Put the gold bath in an evaporator and evap- 
orate to dryness ; the gold in the bath will 
be converted into a blue black deposit. 
Now cover this deposit with water, pour 
this into a funnel with filter paper to catch 
deposit, fill up filter several times with 
water to wash away the alkali used in 
toning ; when well washed dissolve de- 
posit in filter (paper and deposit) in above 
proportion of acids in which the original 
dollar was dissolved, filter and evaporate to 
dryness as per directions. 


-— 
= 





Reminiscences of Travel of an “ Old-Time” 
Amateur. 
(Continued from May Number.) 
To the Editor of the American Journal of 
Photography. 
DEAR SIR: 


I spoke in my last letter of a pleasant 
visit that I paid to Mr. W. J. Stillman, in 
the Isle of Wight. I -may briefly run over 
some of the many useful and interesting 
things I saw and learned there. First, 
about alkaline development ; and although 
some might look askance at these princi- 
ples as those for the collodion film, yet, on 
the whole, I think that they are equally 
applicable to the modern gelatine plate, if 
we bear in mind that a larger amount of 
ammonia will be required by the thick 
tough gelatine film. Mr. Stillman directed 
my attention to the fact that any amount 
of intensity of image could easily be ob- 
tained (on collodio-bromide plates) by 
adding the restrainer in the form of bro- 
mide freely after the detail was well out, 
and then adding a proportionate quantity 
of pyro. Healso kept the pyro dry in its 
bottle—not in solution—thus being sure of 
always having it in its most active condi- 
tion. I think it would save vexation and 
loss if the operators now were to follow 
this plan instead of attempting to make up 
large quantities of stock pyro developers. 
I must not forget to mention that he also 
gave me a sample of the since much used 
“*blue’”’ paper (all this was in the summer | 





of 1875), and a bottle of washed collodion 
emulsion which I used successfully after- 
wards., I remember the shock my photo- 
graphic nerves received when I saw him 
stand the coated plates up to dry on chairs 
around the room ; nevertheless, the emul- 
sion in his hands gave very good results. 
He used the Ross Symmetrical and Morri- 
son lenses. 

The cathedral town of Salisbury was the 
spot where I next unpacked my camera. 
Having a Zentmayer lens belonging to my 
friend, Mr. John C. Browne, with me, I 
had no difficulty in including the whole 
tower and spire for which Salisbury Cathe- 
dral is so justly famous. It was one of the 
very few cases where I have been driven 
to the use of a wide-angle lens, but nothing 
here could have been done without some 
such instrument, for in spite of the hand- 
some “ close’’ around the building, the 500 
feet of spire could not have been taken 
with a lens of ordinary angle. I had a 
long afternoon’s work with wet collodion 
here; and had pitched my dark tent in the 
road just outside the grass sward. While 
I was developing my fourth plate, I heard 
horses going by, evidently frightened at 
the tent, and the voice of the driver trying 
to quiet them. As bad luck would have it, 
they were the Dean’s horses bringing him 
home from a ride. In a few minutes a 
message was sent to me to remove “‘that 
thing’’ from the road. But I had my good 
fortune as well; for the constable of the 
close had meantime been talking to my 
assistant, and now knew who and what I 
was. This good man was most indignant 
at the curt and peremptory message that 
had been sent to me, and immediately in- 
vited me to come inside the “ close,’’ as- 
suring me that I could there work undis- 
turbed as long as I pleased, adding some 
very complimentary remarks about my 
work and his pride that the Cathedral 
should be ‘‘taken’’ byan American. It need 
hardly be said that I accepted the invita- 
tion, and neither on that day nor after- 
wards did I hear any more from the crusty 
Dean. 

Those familiar with the geography of 
“Old England,’’ will remember that the 
celebrated pile of stones called ‘‘ Stone- 
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henge’”’ is situated on Salisbury Plain, a 
few miles from the town. Salisbury Plain, 
moreover, is immortalized in that most 
charming of books, ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends,”’ 
which I will recommend to those of your 
readers who are fond of wit and humor of 
the most genial kind. I kept constantly 
repeating the lines 


** Oh! Salisbury plain is bleak and bare, 
At least, so I’ve heard many people declare,”’ etc., 


on my way out to the pile. Here I found 
a crowd of tourists making merry with 
their lunches and their fair damsels; nev- 
ertheless, I exposed a Liverpool plate and 
secured a good negative. In the course 
of some other rides in the vicinity of Salis- 
bury I picked up several interesting “bits,’’ 
all on the same “‘ Liverpool Plates.” <A 
short trip through Devonshire gave me as 
subjects the Cathedral at Exeter, and some 
rock studies at Ilfracombe on the North 
Coast. 

Constant bad weather and rapid travel- 
ing prevented my getting anything more 
until we reached Bettors-y-Coed, in Wales 
—a spot celebrated among English artists 
much as North Conway in our White 
Mountain district is with us. Here I might 
have done well had it not been for the in- 
cessant rain and wind. But I had also to 
struggle with a bath that had been over- 
worked, and was showing signs of fog. I 
made up a new one at once, but the water 
being bad, it was a failure. However, 
what with care and the Liverpool plates, I 
succeeded in getting about all that the in- 
famous weather would permit. On turning 
to my note book, I find the following entry 
for work at the Old Stone Bridge—a cele- 
brated and beautiful subject. I need 
scarcely say that the words ‘‘ aids to work”’ 
are ironical : 

Aug. 17th.—Aids to Work: 

1. Unreliable bath. 

2. Broken dipper. 

3. Meddlesome children. 

4. People getting in the way. 

5. Dogs (fierce) trying to get into the 
tent. 

6. Other photographers looking on and 
criticising everything. 

7. Clothes hung out to dry all over the 





ground, and obscuring many of the best 
views. 

In spite of all, I got tolerably fair results ; 
and I just recollect that I met a young ama- 
teur who was working Kennett’s gelatino- 
pellicle plates on a small camera. He had 
been quite unable to develop a picture to 
his satisfaction, and asked me to try it for 
him. I gladly did so ; but from what I have 
since seen, I fancy the gelatine emulsion in 
this case had not been “hardened ;’’ for, 
although the image came out well, some- 
thing else—namely, a big blister—came 
out in the middle of the plate, and by the 
time development had finished, the film 
was off the glass and floating in the sink! 
Now that hundreds of plates are developed 
successfully every day, we can truly say 
with the French, nous avons change tout 
cela. 

I said in my last letter that health, not 
photography, was the object that took us 
abroad. I had the singular luck of cross- 
ing the Atlantic for four years in succession 
on this very errand. Therefore, without 
wasting space in a description of the ocean 
voyages, let me, Mr. Editor, ask your 
readers to imagine that since the work in 
Wales just described, they have been back 
with me to America, spent the winter, and 
crossed the Atlantic again in June of the 
following year. We stopped a few days 
only in London, during which time I 
bought a 7-inch Ross Portable Symmetrical 
Lens, which works admirably on a 6%x8% 
inch plate. In fact, one of my friends once 
made a very good interior view of a small 
room with this lense on a plate no less than 
10x8 inches. I consider this lense a wonder- 
ful instrument in all respects. 

My outfit for the second trip was in many 
respects the same as for the year before. 
But, just as I was on the point of sailing, I 
saw in one of the English journals an ac- 
count of a young man who, being about to 
start for India from England with his photo 
outfit, applied to the steamer company for 
permission to take his chemicals (which in 
those days necessarily included collodion) 
with him. Permission was refused, since 
the chemicals included inflammable arti- 
cles. The man was determined to take 
them, nevertheless, so he had them packed 
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in a zinc-lined box by a dealer in London, 
and shipped them to Southampton (where 
he was to embark) by rail. Unfortunately, 
the box contained among other things a 
large bottle of nitric acid. This got broken, 
and acting on the zinc lining of the box, 
generated heat enough to burst the bottles 
of collodion and even to set them on fire / 
It need hardly be said that when he went 
to claim the box at Southampton, he was 
instantly arrested for the attempt to carry 
‘*dangerous chemicals,’’ lost his passage, 
and was heavily fined. 

Now, as I myself was carrying much the 
same kind of goods, this article in the 
journal made such an impression upon me 
that I immediately wrote to the agents of 
the Cunard Line (by which we were to 
sail) in New York, explaining in full how 
I packed my chemicals and why I took 
them. We received by return mail a most 
courteous letter, stating that they had no 
objection to my taking the collodion, ‘‘ pro- 
vided that it was safely packed.’’ I may 
describe my method of packing in a future 
letter, but ¢his time I took the basket con- 
taining all the articles, and, after packing, 
threw it violently on the floor, and then 
kicked it across the room. When I opened 
it after this rough treatment, I was pleased 
to find everything intact. So, putting the 
basket right in the middle of my trunk, 
with soft clothes all around it, you will not 
be surprised that when I opened it for the 
first time in Switzerland, nothing was dis- 
ordered in the slightest degree after many 
thousand miles of travel. 

I did a little dry plate work in Brussels, 
and after that at a charming spot on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva. Going on 
up the valley of the Rhone, we finally 
halted at the quaint little town of Brieg, 
near the foot of the Simplon Pass. I shall 
never forget the delight of my first day’s 
wet work here on the continent of Europe. 
There had been heavy rains for some time 
before ; but I had come just in the ‘nick 
of time,’’ for the morning after my arrival, 
the air was perfectly radiant with clear, 
full sun, the colors of the mountains and 
fields fresh and green, and the glorious 
snow-peaks seeming to invite one to pho- 
tograph them. I lost no time in pitching 





my tent and getting to work, and on that 
day and the two following, I made some 
capital negatives of the beautiful scenery 
in the vicinity. I had learned from previous 
experience to be careful of the water, so I 
always used rain or distilled water for the 
developer, and would also give the finished 
negative a wash of distilled water at the 
last, so that the lime salts and other impu- 
rities might not remain in the film, and so 
spoil the varnish. By a little care in this 
respect I had no trouble, and it is a point 
well worthy of being remembered when 
working in countries where the quality of 
the water is open to suspicion. 

I must admit that the old-fashioned dry 
plates broke down badly on such difficult 
subjects as the Rhone Glacier, but I con- 
soled myself with more wet work at Hos- 
penthal, farther on, and got also some 
studies of the curious old timbered houses 
in the villages, which now indeed serve as 
inodels for the fancy residences of our 
wealthy families; the architects in many 
cases rightly preferring to copy, rather 
than go to the trouble of making fresh 
designs. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


—- 
etl 


PLOATING FILMS. 


BY ROBERT GRIFFITH, 
Frankford. 

The malady of frill to which the primi- 
tive gelatine plates were so prone, is thanks 
to the skill of the maker of modern brands 
of less frequent occurrence. The slight 
puckering up which sometimes does ap- 
pear, especially round the edges of the 
plates when we are careless in touching 
the surface with our warm handg, or when 
we have the temperature of our dark-room 
too high, is easily under control by a judi- 
cious use of alum; but we lately en- 
countered a state of things quite as serious, 
as frilling the complete or partial floating of 
the film from the glass. 

In vain we have recourse to alum ; the 
remedy is worse than the disease. It is too 
energetic in its action, even in a dilute con- 
dition. 

It puckers up the delicate skin in knots, 
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and wrinkles, so that our fair but frail 
negative looks more like the collapsed 
wing of a bat than the beautiful transcript 
of nature we had hopes of producing. 

Fortunately, I remembered reading, in 
the British Journal of Photography, of 
the experience of one who had similar 
trouble. Like all good things we hear 
of, we remember the fact, but forget the 
authority, so we cannot give the writer’s 
name. However, we are thankful to the 
unknown for his suggestion, by which we 
rescued our negatives from an ignominious 
passage down the drain. 

Alcohol is, as every one knows, a hard- 
ner of animal tissue ; and as gelatine is an 
animal product, its use is at once suggested, 
but it is the mode of application which is 
of special importance. By its judicious use 
we may coax back the erring film which is 
prone to wander. 

But we must be careful not to use the 
alcohol too strong at first. Place the plate 
in a dish upon a perfectly level table, and 
cover it with clear water and keep it as 
still as you can. 

Pour carefully into the dish a little alco- 
hol, so that the hardening action may go 
on very gradually. You will notice in a 
short time a diminution in the area of the 
film, gently guide it back to its position on 
the plate by means of a camel’s hair pen- 
cil, increasing the amount of alcohol from 
time to time until it has reached its original 
size, when an extra dose of strong alcohol 
will completely harden it and cause it to 
dry rapidly. 

It is better to substitute a glass a trifle 
larger than the original, as the film will 
not always return to its exact dimensions. 
This is of no consequence in landscape 
work, as a slight extension will not be no- 
ticed ; but in portraiture worry with the 
film until you get it back exactly, or you 
will be sorry when you hear the remarks 
of the fair original. The slightest deviation 
in the length or breadth of a face will cause 
much exageration and distortion. 

The softening of the gelatine and floating 
from the plate may be prevented, as experi- 
ence has taught me, by the exercise of a 
little care. 

The trouble seems generally to show 





itself at the first washing after removal from 
the hypo, especially if the latter solution is 
pretty strong. It seems to be the sudden 
change of temperature to which the plate 
is subjected which affects it. 

It is therefore best to have the solutions 
nearly uniform in temperature, even the 
transition to a colder medium is likely 
to cause trouble of frill. 

Our amateur dark rooms are not gener- 
ally built so as to secure a good circulation 
of air, and when we are compelled to em- 
ploy artificial light the evil is greatly in- 
creased. A gas jet especially gives out for 
its size an enormous amount of heat, and 
if we must use gas, some means should be 
devised to carry off the hot air, which 
might be utilized to create a current for 
ventilation. 

When the dark room connects with an- 
other room by means of a window, you 
can place the gas in an adjoining room 
and fix screens before the connecting sash. 

But daylight filtered through ruby and 
yellow glass or fabrics is the best illumina- 
tion we have at present. We are in hopes 
that the experiments of Captain Abney and 
others who are seeking a comfortable light 
for us to work by, will be attended with 


success. 
a 


SOOIETY SIFTINGS. 

The reports of the minutes of the various 
foreign Societies show that a lively interest 
is being taken in photography. Many im- 
portant papers have been presented, and 
the discussions which followed upon these 
papers, as well as upon other subjects, 
seem to point to the advent of a period of 
activity which will undoubtedly result in 
much good. 

Recently Mr. Charles Poirson brought to 
the notice of the South London Society his 
investigation of the Photographic Proper- 
ties of Phosphorus. The author briefly 
reviewed the history of the discovery of 
phosphorus, mentioned its peculiar physi- 
cal and chemical features, and showed its 
action to the influence of light and its value 
as a photographic agent. We are sorry we 
have not space to give this important paper 
in full, and shall have to content ourselves 
with a condensed account of the method 
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employed to secure a phosphorus photo- 
graph. 

Pure phosporus, as:is well known; is of 
a yellow-white color; and almost trans- 
parent, melting at 44° Cent:, and having a 
powerful affinity for oxygen. 


Exposed to light, either in water in which: 


it is kept, orto the<air, it undergoes a:most 
important change from: its yellowish ap- 
pearance—it gradually assumes a tint, grow- 
ing deeper:and deeper; until it reaches:that 
of a red brick«color. 

Phosphorus, unaffected. by the: light, , is 
soluable in various menstrua; among which 
is sulphide of carbon; but:after-it has as- 
sumed the red condition by the: action of 
light, it is rendered insoluable, hence we 
can readily see its value:as a photographic 
agent. 

The author shows that. it! is asaumanagea- 
ble as silver:for producing prints from nega- 
tives, and that it is: also readily fixed and 
toned. The same solvent which rapidly 
dissolves the unaltered: phosphorus, is 
perfectly inert in its action upon the: red 
variety. Mr. Poirson employs the sul- 
phide of carbom as the solvent. 

Pure phosphorus is obtained. and. dis- 
solved in the sulphide of carbon, and 
poured like collodion upon a stone of fine 
grain. The evaporation being very rapid, 
the stone is soon ready-to use for contact 
printing. with an ordinary negative. 

The time of exposure is 20 to 30 minutes 
in: the-sun, and in the shade 2 o0r:3 hours 
are-required to obtain the same results. 

The shadows.in the print are represented 
in red, the high lights in pale yellow. 

The fixing is effected by placing the-print 
in a solution of sulphide of. carbon, diluted 
with an equal quantity of turpentine: 

The. action. of the sulphide of: carbon 


alone is too rapid. Tihe-stone:is. placed im: 


a dish; face: downward... Fixing. occupies. 
from:5 to Io minutes. 

The toning must! not. be: done until the 
fixing is complete, otherwise fog will arise. 

Nitrate of silver may be used as.a toning 
agent. A: weak solutiom.of this: body has 
a most rapid action upon red phosphorus, 
changing it immediately into a black sub- 
stance.. A brush.may be used to.spread 
the. solution. Sulphate of copper, is an- 





other chemical which: will tone readily, 
giving a brown tint. Chloride of copper 
gives.a still deeper brown color. 

The most important: part of the commu- 
nication is the application of the process to 
photo. lithography. The~ pure: phospho- 
rus: taking the imk, the red refusing it. 
Mr: Poirson has reasomr.to believe that the 
results he: has: produced in securing half 
tints, if not: perfect, are- capable of: im- 
provement. 

Captain Abney read before the’ Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britaim.a paper 
in which he treated scientifically the: sub- 
jectiof the best light for the dark-room. 

By the application of a shadow: test to 
the measurement of the :light of ‘the differ- 
ent parts:of the spectrum, he:comes to the 
conclusion that red is preferable to yellow 
for the illumination of: the:dark-room. 

The paper caused a lively discussion. 

Mr. Debenham, among others, believed 
that, practically, yellow or yellow-orange 


' glass afforded more light: to:work by, in 


proportion toits effect upon the plate, than 
red light. 

Dr. Mallman has been making some im- 
portant addition to our knowledgeof ortho- 
chromatic photography. He has succeeded 
in reducing very materially the time of ex- 
posure by lamp light, and has escaped the 
invasion of fog, the great enemy of the 
ortho-chromatic plate: At a meeting: of 
the Photographic Society he: exhibited. a 
number of portraits, taken on gelatine bro- 
mide plates, sensitized in a bath: of ery- 
throsin, which is a tetra-iodo-fluorescine. 

His method of sensitizing consists in dip- 
ping any gelatine plate, not containing more 
than one per cent. of iodide of’silver, in 
the following preliminary bath : 


SA ee ee ee 


2-parts 
Distilled water 


. 200 parts 
The plate is then transferred to the fol- 
lowing solution : 


Erythrosin (1: 1000 of water) . 25 parts 
Distilled water*. ...... ays. * 
ae ee ME. 


The plates are then.dried in total dark- 
ness. The above-operations, however, are 
carried_on under a.deep red light, and_not 
too much of it. 

The general and relative sensitiveness 
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for: the: yellow: rays: is: extraordinarily in- 
creased, about: twenty-five times greater 
than unstained plates to the light ofa coal 
oil lamp. 

The investigations of Dr:. Mallman: will 
be received with general interest both on 
account of: their practical value in) studio 
work, in taking portraits: by. gas: or lamp 
light; and in copying paintings, as well as 
from the fact that any ordinary trade gela- 
tine bromide plate may be converted into 
an orthochromatic one. 

Hitherto there: have been few.if any pro- 
cesses: for permanent printing which render 
with any approach: to: truth the delicate 
modelling: of the lights; and shades ofia 
picture, but we learn that Mr. E. W. Fox- 
lee has produced some remarkable speci- 
men by a new method, which we under: 
stand is am etching process. The artist 
may therefore:take hope. in the belief that 
ere: long:he shall rejoice in. the correct 
translation of his most delicate touches. 

In development, the tripod has lagged 
far behind the advance of cameras: To be 
guilty of a bull, the march of tripods is at 
a stand-still. 

Would they were at a stand-still. 

Stability is the last thing thought of in 
their make up. Convenience for carrying 
is all. Steadfastness is no quality in their 
disposition, nor do their makers ever think 
of the great responsibility they thrust upon 
those three feeble limbs in bearing up the 
weight imposed upon them ; but we: can 
hope for something better soon. At one 
of the meetings-of the Manchester Society 
Mr. Watt exhibited a tripod constructed of 
corrugated brass; which can be-shut up to 
the compass of an ordinary walking stick. 
It weighs but one pound, yet, we are told, 
it is capable of supporting a camera of over 
fifty pounds weight. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 


A stated meeting of the-Society was held 
Wednesday evening, June2d, 1886, with the 
President, Mr. Frederic Graff, in the chair. 

It was-announced that the judges ofithe 
late exhibition had selected from the. work 
of members shown at that time-the-two 
presentation pictures for: the. current year. 





One was by Mr. Robert S: Redfield, enti- 
tled ‘‘ By Quiet Waters,’’ and the other by 
Mr. Frank G. Cauffmann, called ‘‘ May 
Days.”’ 

A question in the box asked : ‘‘What is 
the exact meaning of flatness of field (ap- 
plied to lenses) ? 

Flatness of field was described as the qual- 
ity in a lens of sharply defining the extreme 
edges and the centre of a plate when using 
a large stop and focussing on objects:all in 
one plane, that plane being at right angles 
to the axis of the lens; as, for instance, a 
piece.of printed matter or: a: picture ona 
flat surface as-arranged for copying. 

Mr. Wood, referring to;a matter under 
discussion at the last meeting,, asked. 
whether it would not answer as well to put 
a plate in the alum bath after, instead of 
before fixing; his idea. of the object of: the 
alum being.to.toughen the filmand prepare 
it for long washing. It was answered that 
this would do as well if the alum was only 
needed for:its clearing action of the plate, 
but if the film had a tendency to soften ‘or 
frill, the alum was. needed before fixing,to 
counteract this:tendency, which generally 
showed itself in the fixing bath. 

Mr. Eckfeldt asked the cause of mottled 
markings ona plate, having the appearance 
of snakes. The markings showed them- 
selves on the plate-in question after fixing. 
Another plate-of the same lot, developed 
and fixed in the:same solution, being, free 
from them. It was thought they were oc- 
casioned by the plate remaining quiet in 
the bath during fixation, it being generally 
advisable to rock the dish occasionally so 
as. to. allow; fresh portions: of the bath to 
have.access to tne surface of the plate. 

Mr. Edge showed a plate which was dis- 
figured in a.number of places.with mark- 
ings like short curved hairs, each about 
one-quarter of an inch long. The markings 
seemed to be-in the gelatine film. itself. and 
not on the surface, and a member suggested 
their; connection with the use. of chrome 
alum in the emulsion. 

Mr. Frederick E. Ives showed four nega- 
tives. of the lime light spectrum made on 
plain and color-sensitive collodion. emul- 
sion plates. He stated that the: spectrum 
was projected by means of an optical lan- 
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tern and flint glass prism, with a slit meas- 
uring one-fiftieth of an inch, and all plates 
received the same exposure and develop- 
ment. 

The first negative was ona plain emul- 
sion plate, which was practically insensitive 
to green, yellow, orange and red. 

The second was ona chlorophy! plate, 
which was remarkably sensitive to all parts 
of the visible spectrum, and was more sen- 
sitive to red, orange and blue-green ¢han 
to violet. 

The third negative on an eosine plate 
showed sensitiveness to red and orange, 
but was more sensitive to yellow-green 
than to blue or violet. 

‘Lhe fourth plate prepared with both chlo- 
rophyl and eosine appeared to show the 
full action of both sensitizers, and there 
was no part of the lower half of the visible 
spectrum to which this plate was not more 
sensitive than to the violet. 

There appeared a slight reduction of 
violet sensitiveness in the chlorophy] plate, 
and a corresponding increase of blue sen- 
sitiveness. The eosine and the chlorophyl- 
eosine appeared to be exactly as sensitive 
to violet as unstained plates. 

Replying to questions asked, Mr. Ives 
stated that wet collodion emulsion plates 
were a great many times less sensitive than 
the rapid gelatine dry plates, and even re- 
quired three to ten times more exposure 
than ordinary collodion bath plates, but 
could be made so sensitive to red and 
yellow that they required less exposure 
through a color-screen than the most rapid 
ordinary gelatine dry plates. 

He had tried Carbutt’s color-sensitive 
gelatine dry plates, and thought they were 
very good indeed, but not yet sufficiently 
sensitive to red to be satisfactory for some 
subjects. 

The collodion-emulsion chlorophy] plates 
as prepared by Mr. Ives, would always 
bring out detail in all the colors, even when 
no color-screen was used ; but in day light 
it was necessary to use a color-screen to 
secure correct color-tone. Color-sensitive 
gelatine dry plates appeared to show no 
practical advantage over tiie ordinary plates 
tor use without the color-screen. 

A perfect color-screen could be used 





either between the sensitive plate and lens, 
inside the lens mount, or in front of the 
lens ; but if the glass of the color-screen 
was not of perfectly uniform density and 
thickness, it would be necessary to place it 
near the sensitive plate. His lenses for 
out-door work had color-screens fitted in 
between the diaphragm and back lens, 
where they occupied the least possible 
space. 

He believed color-sensitive plates would 
be extensively used. He had made some 
photographs of difficult oil paintings and 
similar subjects, which could be made good 
only on plates remarkably sensitive to red, 
but there were many subjects that would 
come almost, if not quite, as good on the 
orange and yellow sensitive gelatine dry 
plates now in the market. 

Some further discussion of the subject 
followed, in all of which those present 
evinced great appreciation of the interest- 
ing manner in which this valuable improve- 
ment had been illustrated by Mr. Ives. 

Adjourned. 

ROBERT S. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have the pleasure of giving this month 
a series of artistic portraits from the studio 
of Mr. Edwin Draper, of Philadelphia. 

Theselection has been made not so much 
for the interest in the subjects themselves, 
though many of them are interesting as 
pictures, but because of their importance 
as character studies. 

The human face is not one constant thing 
as people generally imagine, nor does it 
for any one moment remain the same. The 
play of lights and shadows is infinite, and 
the artist must be able to comprehend the 
whole as one truth, and must be possessed 
of judgment and taste to seize that moment 
of time when the shifting muscles have 
marshalled themselves to produce the 
character exprsssion of the sitter. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
photograph a face, just as easy as taking a 
fence or a stone wall, if we have no regard 
to expression. 

Any one can make something which shall 
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look more like the man or woman it is in- 
tended for than it does anybody else, but 
to produce an artistic photographic portrait 
calls for the exercise of much artistic feel- 
ing. He then is the best portrait photog- 
rapher who can put the greatest amount of 
expression in his work, the power to do 
which can be acquired only by patient study. 

-_- 

Our Journal goes forth this month ina 
new cover. For the neat and appropriate 
design we are indebted to the artistic taste 
of Mr. Xanthus Smith, whose excellent 
papers on the relation of art to photog- 
raphy our readers are familiar with. 

Inasmuch as our name is the American 
Journal of Photography, prompted by a 
feeling of national pride, we have chosen 
as a vignette the portrait of Dr. John W. 
Draper in preference to that of Daguerre, 
Niepce, or any of the renowned English- 
men who so early and zealously labored in 
the field of photography. 

Dr. Draper, though an Englishman by 
birth, is by adoption our own, and as far 
as a great mind can be limited, is in senti- 
ment and feeling a genuine American. 

He is one of the most thorough and orig- 
inal scientific men which the present age 
has produced ; one of the most careful and 
patient experimenters; one of the most 
fertile investigators in the comparatively 
new domain of photo-chemistry. 

He is in reality one of the founders of 
the science. He worked early in the dif- 
ficult field, and prepared the way for those 
brilliant discoveries recently made in spec- 
trum analysis. He discovered the means 
of photographing the fixed lines in the 
spectrum, and showed that others existed 
beyond the violet end. 

He invented the first instrument to mea- 
sure the actinic intensity of the different 
rays of the spectrum, and established by 
beautiful experiments the chemical action 
of light. 

He has the honor of being the first man 
who took a portrait by the agency of light 
upon a sensitive surface (1839.) 

He also took the first photograph of the 
moon. 

One of his earliest scientific publications 
was on the action of light in bringing about 





the decomposition of carbonic acid in the 
leaves of plants. 

He found, contrary to the supposition, 
that the yellow rays, instead of the violet, 
effected the decomposition, and were there- 
fore essential to the formation of woody 
fibre. 

The experiment was a most delicate op- 
eration, and called forth the appreciation 
of scientific men all over the world. 

Dr. Draper was the first to prove that 
rays of all wave lengths are capable of pro- 
ducing chemical changes, and many of the 
deductions concerning the chemical action 
of light in the different parts of the spec- 
trum on various substances, are in the 
same direction and form the basis on 
which recent discoveries in orthochro- 
matic photography have been built. 

It would be out of place here to speak of 
all the important scientific discoveries of 
Dr. Draper, or of his various literary works, 
but enough has been mentioned to show 
the great value of his labors in the helio- 
graphic art, and we have therefore ven- 
tured to add our little meed of honor to 
his distinguished name. 

The portrait is a reproduction from a 
mezzotint engraving by Mr. John Sartain, 
of this city, taken from a daguerreotype by 
Marcus A. Root. 


THE gentlemen to whom the manage- 
ment of the Convention has been entrusted 
have labored zealously to make the event 
a grand success, and the kind citizens of 
St. Louis, and all who have charge of the 
social entertainment of visitors, have se- 
cured every convenience to make the stay 
in their beautiful city most enjoyable. 

Do not disappoint them by staying at 
home, or rather do not do injury to your- 
selves by neglecting such an opportunity 
of gaining so much. 


E. H. writes : that having encountered a 
persistent attack of fog in the develop- 
ment of a brand of rapid plates in which 
he had hitherto had great faith by reason 
of their freedom from the disposition, he 
was inclined, as usual, to blame the maker 
for using impure chemicals in the emulsion, 
but a fair investigation of the trouble re- 
vealed the fact that the ruby fabric which 
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was used to exclude the actinic rays, had 
in process of time faded in certain spots, 
probably from solutions splashing upon it, 
therefore allowing the entrance of light 
sufficient to injure a rapid plate. 

A new covering of ruby cloth, and one 
of yellow in addition, corrected the evil, 
and reinstated the plates in his favor. 


THE mania for instantaneous photo- 
graphs can hardly be regarded as favora- 
ble to artistic culture in photography. 

It is true, many a beautiful view of the 
sea is secured with a quick exposure, but 
the votaries of the hobby seldom care for 
the art value of what they produce, the 
more abnormal they are the better are 
they pleased. They delight to catch na- 
ture unawares. One of these knights of 
the shutter, when asked concerning his 
experience in landscape work, seemed in- 
dignant that we should suppose him guilty 
of prostituting the wonderful properties of 
the gelatine plate to such trivial things as 
views or portraits. 

Many of the instantaneous pictures of 
crowds and processions which we have 
seen are taken from too higha point of 
view. The object, we suppose, is to es- 
cape the heads of people in the foreground. 
They would, however, be greatly improved 
if taken at a lower level. 

Another mistake is to use a short focus 
lens. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of waterfalls are seldom 
effective. The idea of motion seems some- 
how or other lost, and we think that rapid 
plates and quick exposures have much to 
do with the dissatisfaction. A little more 
exposure than is usually given would in 
reality express better the idea of motion. 
Falling water, though quick in movement, 
is continually repeating itself, and passing 
constantly over the same places, so that 
the impression in reality remains the same. 
The most beautiful rendering of a water- 
fall which we remember seeing was shown 
by Mr. Gibson, of England, at the Phila- 
delphia Society’s Exhibition last year, en- 
titled ‘‘At the Foot of the Tinkling Fall.” 
We fancy, but may be mistaken, that a 
little more time was given it than is gener- 








ally accorded waterfalls. The detail in, 
the surroundings arguing in the direction 
of time. 


——-_ -_ 
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Report of Railroad Committee of St. Louis 


Convention. 


All the roads coming into St. Louis from 
the East have agreed to make a rate of a 
a fare andathird. Going to St. Louis one 
regular fare must be paid, and on the re- 
turn by presenting a certificate at the depot 
a return fare can be bought for one-third. 
These are the very best terms that could 
be obtained. 

The same rates have been made by the 
Chicago & Alion, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Wabash from the west of the river. 

From Chicago the three roads make a 
rate of a round trip for a single fare—the 
Illinois Central, the Wabash and the Chi- 
cago & Alton. 

The Illinois Central Railroad will also 
sell to all photographers along their lines 
in the northwest of Chicago a ronnd trip 
ticket at a single fare. 

Those who wish to purchase the round 
trip ticket at a single fare will have to pro- 
cure a voucher from the Committee on 
Railroads, C. Gentile, 229 State street, 
Chicago. Those who come over the Illi- 
nois Central can stop over in Chicago. 

Photographers from Michigan should 
come by way of Chicago. The Michigan 
Central and other roads sell tickets for a 
fare and a third. 

In St. Louis photographers will find 
street cars that take them near most of the 
hotels, by making inquiry. 

G. GENTILE, Committee on R. R. 


—- 
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WE have received copies of the Ameri- 
can Druggist, a most ably conducted jour- 
nal, devoted to Pharmacy, Chemistry and 
Materia Medica. 

The original articles are well written and 
upon topics of practical interest and value. 
The translations from foreign journals are 
important, and the amount of information 
and pleasant reading matter, combined with 
the illustrations, will make the American 
Druggist a welcome visitor to us. 
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No. 11 
Knapp & CALDWELL, 
PHOTO ACCESSORIES, 
Jersey City, 


N. J. 
520’ 8Q. 


No.12 
ST, Louis Dry Pate Co,, 


8ST, Lous 
sso’sg. 
No.i3 











SEAVEY 


BackGrounDs 
New York. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE PHOTO STOCK DEPARTMENT OF SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
rO BE HELD AT EXPOSITION BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 22d to 25th, INCLUSIVE, 1886. 


h. All bills for space must be paid June 23d. 


Ist. 


be fifteen cents per square foot 
3d. No person can sub-let space. 


qth. All exhibits must be in place on the evening of June 21st. 
th. No exhibit will be accepted after the opening of Convention. 
bth: The Art and Stock Departments will be closed from 9 A. M. to 


12 M., to secure a full attendance at the 


No.10 


W. J. Bryant 


BackGROUNDS, 


La Porte, 
IND. 


1182’ 89. 


dimension. 


Only exhibitors holding space can do business at the Convention. zt 7 ¢ 3 
2d. All floor and wall space for exhibits of photographic requisites will th. No signs will be allowed in the hall larger than three feet in any 


gth. Any one not complying with the above rules will not be allowed in 


the exhibition. 
roth. All freight and express bills must be prepaid. 
11th, Exhibits must be directed to Exposition 

care of R. Benecke, Local Secretary P. A. of A. 


made before 


uilding, St. Louis, Mo., 


12th, All applications for space must be 


une 1ath, to H, McMichael, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Secretary P. A. of A. 


O 





E. & H. T. AntHony & Co 


New York 


960’ 89. 


No.8 
Smith & PATTERSON, 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


500’ 8Q. 


No.7 


Sweet & WaALLAck 
& Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


300° 8Q. 


No.6 


Buin & Prince 
Boston, Mass. 
ANO 
CINCINNATI, O 


280° 89. 








No.2 
J. C. SomERviLLE, 


Sr. Louis, Mo 


W. G. Entrekin, 
BuRnisHeRs, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


N 
H. A. Hyarr, 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 








500’ 89. 








No.4 
RocnesTer 
OPTICAL Co., 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 


300° 8Q. 


————e 


No.5 
MALLINCKROUDT 


8T.Louis, Mo. 


280’ SQ. 





CHEMICAL Co.. 





0.28 89. 

WEBBER & Co., 
FRAMES, 

8ST, Lous, Mo. 


No. 27 8Q. 
GEORGE MuReHy, 


New YORK. 


0.26 89. 

W. HH. WALMSLEY 
& w., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


No. 26 176 89. 


| 
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No. 16 No.i8 
N. LieserR 


JOHN 
$00, Ory PLATES, 


INDIANAPOLIS PHILADEL- 


No. 22 
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No.19 


w. O. 
GATCHELL, 


No.15 No.17 
A. M. CoLuns 
Sons & Co. 
Caro MounTs, 
ST, Louis, 


PHILADELPHIA, Ino. 
250’ 200’ 196’ 


MATTHEWS, NORTHRUP & CO., ART-PR 


No.14 


G. CRAMER, 
Dry P.aTes, 


ALLEN Bros, 


» N.Y. 


DETROIT, Mich 
Louraviice 


PHIA, Pa. KY. 


196’ 


BauscH & Lome 
Orr. Gu., 
AND FiLm Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Syracuse 
175’ 8Q, 
New YORK. 


260’ 


2 
St. Louis, Mo. § 
EASTMAN Dry PLaTe 1D 
Acme BURNISHER Co., 
Eaaie Dry PLATE Co 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1196 ‘8Q. 


Seep Dry Pirate Co. 


ING WORKS, BUFFALO, N.Y 
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June Bargain List. 


Accessories : 

1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 
net combined, fair condition, 

1—Papier Mache Pedestals and Bases, 

good order, each. . 

1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair ‘order, 

1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby 
Chair ; good as new . ° 

1—Spencer Head-rest . 

1—Floor Rug, 8x8 feet . 

1—Drapery 

1—Drapery — 

1—Stone Wall. . . 

1—Rustic Stile in good condition. Price, 
new, $8.00, will sell for . 

1—Centennial Camera Stand, in good 
condition ‘ 

2—Tall Head Rests, price each . 

1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feet long . 

1—Papier Mache Rock, 45 in. high . 

1—Papier Mache Balustrade . . 

1—8xto Osborne Interior, “new, ” light 
left of subject : 


Camera Boxes. 

1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
for 

I—4x7% Stereo Box ‘(wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . 

1—64%x8¥% Portrait Box and Plate Hold- 
er, fair condition 

1—8x1o American Optical Co.’s Camera 
Box and Plate Holder, in good con- 
dition. . 

1—5x8 A QCo. ‘first quality box 4 double 
holders, carrying case tripod. 
I 5x6 Dallmyer RR we used 
very little, good as new 


Lenses. 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion Movement and Central 
Stops. Very little used. 
1—4x4 C. C. Harrison Portrait Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion Movement. No 
Comirnl Sheet... sas 25 00 
1—5x8 Waterbury Lens. . + 
I—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens Ww. . » £0 60 
1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens 7. 3 00 
1—11x14 C. C, Harrison, Central Stops. 35 00 
1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 
I—8x10 Ross Rapid oe o < 
1—Finder. . . ° « 
1—6 4x8% Walmsley Lense . ° 
1—Prohs Shutter No. 2, Pneumatic 
release 2% 


8 00 


50 
5° 


25 


I—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order... . 

1—Matched Pair; Imitation Dallmyer 
Lenses, per pair 


FOR SALE. 
A Handsomely Fitted Photo. Gallery, in a 
leading inland town of Pennsylvania. For par- 
ticulars, address F, care 
Thos, H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., 


FOR SALE. 
Portable House, 10x20, in good order. 
Address W, 
Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., 


FOR SALE. 
Large Portable House, fitted complete, with 
privilege of location in West Park. 
Apply, THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
635 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 

A strictly first class photograph gallery for 
sale, on Fourteenth Street, near Macy’s, Reason 
for selling owner going abroad, 

Address J. P. DECKER, 
405 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 





Phila. 





Phila. 











co a FOR THE FIELD AND 
PERATING ROOM 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEW EDITION. 
With Two New Chapters, on Paper Nega- 
tives and Microscopic Photography. 


Being.a Handbook for all Lovers of that Delightful 
Amusement, 





By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, Jr. 


12mo, morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, 
—$1. 0O— 


Introduction. 
Photographic Apparatus. 
Emulsions. 
Developers. 
Wet Collodion. 
. Bath Dry Plates. 
Washed Collodion Emulsion. 
Gelatina Bromide. 
Printing. frangement. 
General Considerations—Posing and Ar- 
Paper Negatives. 
Microscopic Photography. 

Also, an Appendix, containing Tables, useful Receipts, 
Hints to photographers, covering almost every topic per- 
taining to the art, and a complete Index. 

The directions are sufficiently practical and complete 
to enable anyone to learn the photographer’s art. It is 
of convenient size. It contains much that cannot be 
found in any other work published. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chapter I. 
- Il. 











Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWZ ATS RELIABLE! 








ae eee 
Kastman’s Negative Paper & Roll Holders 
Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 





Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C’’ which you have sent me gives vigorous and 
clear prints, and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel 
work, so that I believe it to be well adapted for the purpose intended. 

Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Phoiceraphic Stock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
rLlomeesport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 




















waSv"_— BOO OW 
Solar Crayon Portraits, 


—ILLUSTRATED— 








Crayon Theory of 


Portraits. Coloring 

















For amateurs and photographers, entitled a complete treatise on Solar Crayon Portraits, and the 
use of transparent liquid water colors, and the theory of coloring photographs. 


The only Book Published on Solar Crayons 


Written by an artist, Professor Barhydt, having devoted twenty years making Crayon Portraits 
and teaching Crayon Portraiture, has been able from his experience as artist and teacher, to point 
out those defects that beginners are liable to make. So that amateurs will find this book practical 
and professionals will gain many ideas from it that will be of value to them, 


Price, - - - 50 cts. 


May be obtained from all dealers or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


J. A. BARHYDT, Kingston, New York. 


EAGLE STOCK HOUSE,| . Somstine Entroty new! 


Negative Stickers. The most convenient de- 





ESTABLISHED 1878. vice for Numbering Negatives and keeping tally 
on printing frames. 
es sync Always ready for use. 500 for 15 cts. 
Seed Dry Plates, Van Sickle Shutters, THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanters, 635 Arch Street, Phila. 





Headquarters for Accessories. 


Bargain Lists, List of Specialties and! CAMERA, FIELD AND BOOK 


Price Lists on application. 





A Monthly Magazine of Photography, Litera- 
Prompt SHIPMENTS. ture’ and Out-Door Life, $1.00 per year. Four 
| Months’ Trial Trip, to cts. Address, 


GEORGE MURPHY. | CAMERA, FIELD & BOOK, 


250 Mercer St., New York. Bristolville, Ohio. 





Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


ratent Stamp Photos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 


To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 


Send for circular of special offer for exclusive city rights. 


: ik 4 HULBERT BROS., Proprietors, (Genel), 923 Oliv® 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
Aud American, Ahotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 

One = Weekly i saat poe included, to all pom in U.S. 
Oa nada, , - $3.00 

One copy Monthly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
anada, - : - . 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 

Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 


A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 


Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches ; outside size, 8}x11}? inches. 
Cards, 2}x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 
One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 
Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication, Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 


C4 RRS A OH OR DOD 188 
SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
Ghe Photographig Gimes and Ameyican Photographer, 
Please send. . . 2+ s+ a ae re OTUs a's he ee ew as issue 
commencing with. ........ 188 . Ms sss bw es OS to my address 
Ns ke N66. o ca ee ee el ea a ee 
BE «cae 064 SRS) s rere es Few 
Pe esa ee Re ee ee oe 8 
ee ee eee ek ee eo ee 


Note.—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CO. 


827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Have recently Enlarged their Factory, so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 
and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 


market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


~. VIEW CAMERAS ~- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 











Ideal. 
New Model. — 
New Model Improved. 





Commodore. _ 
Challenge. _ 








For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COC., 


1r and 13 Aqueduct St. Sit ROCHESTER, N.Y. 






















CARBUTT’S 
REYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 








Specials for Portraiture. 

A. for Transparencies. 

,B. for Landscapes and General 
Photography. 








is 
% | OPAL PLATES, Gelatino-Albumen or Gelatino 
Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 


Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


AND 
\ | eworooRAPH S| 


j SPECI ALTIE? ‘Bi 
LOPALS % 


j J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


% § 
'<| 


Carbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 





Ruby Paper and “Negative Varnish. 





For Sale by all Dealers. 
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Cramer's Plates. 


EE 


THE “STAND BY’S.” 


——- -- — P<. —____ —_ 


WIN TO & BhiattA.Be.. 


For Sale by all Dealers 
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The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
svefiningeg all kinds of 


Photographic Wastes, 


—ar mem—_ 
NEW LABORATORY, 
To. S22 RACE STRELHT, 
PHILADELPHIA 








a 


N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Erniladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 














=» MORGAN’S«=— 
Fn Size Albumen Paper x 


LILAG, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. 
YY RE 


ssowetoness* acelin 5 
18x22... ; ; : $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 ; , ; 5.25 . 
23 x 35 , ; ;, 7.25 “ 
27 x 42 : , j ; 9.00 - 
85x46 Cj ; ; 14.50 
Our Papers are sold by every Photographic Stock House in the United 
States. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


e:—_ SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.\—-+ 





‘The Lightning Shutter! 





OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX 





Bar°-LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE.-sa 
No. 1—4 inch opening, . : : ‘ $ 6.00 


No. 2—4} inch opening, : 7.00 
No. 83—5 inch opening, . ‘ , 8.00 
No. 4—5} inch opening, ‘ . 10.00 


Pe Ae pee by 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 








No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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LARGE SIZES 


} Photographic Matt-Surfaced 
] PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 


; every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list of sizés, as follows :— 
| Size. ies Ga: 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $4.85 
20 x 24, 2 7 5.00 
22 x 24, “4 “ 5.25 
: ¥ 22 x 27, < a 5.25 
24 x 30, a - 7.25 
26 x 40, “s 9.00 
35 x 46, 5: = 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 


order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 


sold by every first-class Photographie Stock House in’ the United Staten. 


| Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Thos. H.M Collin 





| Sole Trade Agent, 


| No. 635 ARCH STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 









In omens pee of a misfortune to the plate, we are prevented issuing 
our Journal this month in the new cover, as promised. 
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CESUBSCRIBE FOR THES 


American Journal of Photography, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 








We ask you to favor us by examining the quality of the reading matter, which you 
will find practical and interesting. 
As an evidence of the appreciation with which it is regarded by other photographic 
papers, we may mention that since the beginning of the year many of the articles have 
been reprinted by aarign photegraphic journals. ’ 


The British Journal of Photography, in its issue, April 30, 1886, page 279, says: 


“We cull the following from the American Journal of Photography (Thos. H. i 
Mc Collin, Philadelphia), which we are rejoiced to see has advanced into a lively maga- 
zine of practical and scientific information on photographic matters.” 


‘Then follows nearly a page of extracts from our editorials. 





Subscription Price, - $1.00 per Year. 





We hope you will encourage us in our work by sending at once your subscription. 
Each month we shall present you with a choice illustration, any one of which will be 
worth the price we charge for the whole year. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, Publisher, 
S35 Arch Street, Phriladelphia. 
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